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OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM | 
IN ITS EARLY GROWTH | 
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eg 
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Our present system of education is a growth. Its seed had 
to be planted and nourished until it attained its present heighr, 


i 
and, even now, would we have it flourish, it must be given con- ; 
stant care and oversight. ; | 


With this seed, and its planting, we, of Lebanon County, and 
those from whom we sprang, have Wad no insignificant part. 


The very early settlers of Pennsylvania came to a country so 


, : * . - 
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sparsely settled as to make any system of education impossible. . 3 
The well-to-do, of whom there were not a few, had their tutors = 


in their own homes, or secured the services of one who taught 


in several adjoining families. The others grew up in compara- 3 
tive ignorance so far a¥ book learning was concerned. ng 
The great importance of education was realized in the be- Fi 
ginning by William Penn, the founder of his colony. He ne 
wrote: ‘ if 
: : B34 3 
“Nothing weakens kingdoms like vice; it does not only dis- a 
please Heaven, but disables them * * * What should -e more it 
concerned for the preservation of virttie than government? * * * 4 
Let men be good and the government cannot be bad; if it be i 
ill they will cure it; but if men be bad, let the government be Ne 
never so good, they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their :t 
Own turn * * * That, therefore, which makes a good constitu- Ht 
tion, must keep it, viz: men of wisdom and virtue; qualities if 
that, because they descend not with wordly inheritances, must eB 


be carefully propogated by a virtuous education of youth * * *” Fr 


So thought, and so acted, our German forefathers. However. 
small in numbers were they when locating themselves, churches 
were promptly erected and teachers selected for the instruction 
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SPiRaS thildren. Such“ingtruction was latgely of “a-religrous--:-2-~ 
character, and, naturally, more or less restricted to the mer@&® 


fundamentals of secular education. 


Although education existed, and was not neglected, it was. 
of a local description and not so correlated with any other 
locality as to become systematized. : 

The first effort to that end was made by a society of noble- 
men in Europe who learned of the condition of affairs in Penn- 
sylvania and “being truly concerned to find that any of their 
fellow subjects, in part of the British dominions, were not fully 
provided with the means of knowledge and salvation”, raised 
funds with a view of establishing charitable schools for boys 
and girls, which were subsequently organized under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Michael Schlatter, of the German Reformed 
denomination, as Visitor, or Supervisor General, at Reading, 
Tulpehocken, and elsewhere. They met with little or no suc- 
cess, at least not commensurate with the importance of the en- 
terprise. Designing people, who are always to be found, per- 
suaded the more ignorant that it was an effort gotten up to 
enslave them. The. scheme for, and its efforts upon, those it 
was intended to benefit, evanesced. The consequence was that 
schools were still few until about the time when the Lutheran 
and German Reformed congregations were more permanently 
organized through the efforts of the Reverends Muhlenterg, 
Schlatter, and their coadjutors. . 


Such continued to be the state of affairs until after the Revolu- 
tionary War had made us a Republic wherein the people orig- 


inated their own laws for their own welfare. 


In this Republic the former Province of Pennsylvania had 
become the now great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. One 
of the first duties of its citizens was to establish a government, 
and, to that end, a Constitution became necessary. Such a 
paper was drafted, ratified and became a law September 2, 1790. 


Section 1 of its Article VII, reads: “The Legislature shall, 
as soon.as conveniently may be, provide by law for the establish- 
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ment of schools throughout the State, in such manner that the 


poor may be taught gratis.” 


With the adoption of the Consitution Thomas Mifflin became 


the first Governor of Pennsylvania in 1790. 


- There were many things which needed the attention of him- 
self and his people. The settlement of Indian troubles still 
existed; the terrible scourge of yellow fever, in Philadelphia, 
1793, occurred; violence was more or less rampant, but, above 
all, were the worries incident to the Whiskey Insurrection of, 
and prior to, 1794. He became fully impressed with the fact 
that the only way to cure such troubles was through education. 
In his opening address to the Assembly December 6, 1794, he 


Says: fe kK 


“T have, on other occasions, indeed, observed that to multiply, 
regulate and strengthen the sources of education is the duty, 
and must be the delight, of every wise and virtuous govern- 
ment * * * But on no occasion could the observation be more 
emphatically urged than the present; since I may, confidently, 
appeal to the conviction of every mind, which has been em- 
ployed in examining the origin and progress of the late disturb- 
ances, for an assurance that ignorance (whose natural concomit- 
ants are credulity and temerity) has been the principal cause 
of the deprecated mischief. Reflecting then, that a provision 
for the establishment of public schools was contained in the 
old Constitution of the State; and, thar its insertion in the new 
Consiitution shows the continued opinion of its policy; I trust 
I shall be excused, after a lapse of near twenty years, in soliciting 
your immediate attention for this interesting branch of the 


legislative trust.” 


The length of this paper will not permit any discussion of 
the many obstacles which arose to hinder the progress, at this 
time, of the growth of education in our State, and which prompt- 
ed Governor Mifflin, in his opening address to the Assembly, 


December 9, 1796, to say: ; 


“That a general diffusion of useful knowledge among. its 
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secater tecensg nixeriopenvteomeenCitiZensServesanuatiably to repress the spirit of licentiousness, 









and to cherish a sense of rational liberty, the historiesspf na- 
tions, and the speculations of philosophers, are, alike, calculated 
to demonstrate. Impresed, indeed, with this important truth, 
the framers of our Constitution have emphatically imposed an 
obligation upon the Legislature to devise and establish a system 
of education ‘in such manner that the poer throughout the state 
may be taught gratis’ * * * You will not, I am conhdent, gen- 
tlemen, allow it to be retarded by the suggestions of a parsimon- 
ious policy; nor to be fettered by any restriction proceeding 


from local jealousy or habitual prejudice.” 


I have quoted, somewhat at length, the stand taken by Gov- 
ernor Mifflin with regard to education to show that not only 
one or two of our executives should be lauded as the friends 
and “fathers” of our schools, as is so often the case, but that, 
in addition, every one of the governors, previous to the Act of 
1834, were strong advocates of the establishment and strength. 


ening of our system of education. 


The term of office of Thomas Mifflin expired with the close 
of the year 1799. He was succeeded by Thomas M’Kean who 
served from 1799 to 1808. Because he chose his officials ac- 
cording to merit, frequently appointing men of political opin- 
ions contrary to those of his own party, a spirit of animosity 
arose which nearly brought about the preferring of articles of 


impeachment against him by the Asembly. 


; Perhaps the most important work he accomplished was in 
connection with the public school system of the state. The pro- 
vision of the Constitution, for the ‘establishment of schools in 
which education might be given the children of the poor, with- 


out money and without price, was introduced and supported 


by him, and. throughout his successive administrations, he did 
not fail to advocate measures tending to develop and strengthen 
the educational facilities of the State. 


In his address to the Assembly, 1802, he says: “As powerful 
auxiliaries to any plan for improving the state of society you 
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will, doubtless, gentlemen, endeavor.to diffuse the blessings of — 


. oe is ” 
education among the poor. 


Again, in 1803, he remarks that: “the laws, for the education 
and maintenance of the poor, will admit of some beneficial alter- 


ations and additions.” 


In 1805 he again calls attention to the matter, and trusts it 


may receive early attention. 


Following Governor M’Kean came Simon Snyder who oc- 


cupied the gubernatorial chair from 1808-1817. 


The period of his administration was pregnant with important 
events, not only in Europe but in, America also, when the inde- 
fensible invasion of the rights tad ototercy of American seamen, 
by the British, forced this country into the conflict known as 
the “War of 1812.” Into the support of the war Governor 
Snyder threw all his energies, devoting all his personal and pub- 
lic influence to the encouragement of enlistment and equipment; 
to this latter end it is said that his wife even devoted her crimson 
cloak, suffering it t be cut up into facings for the uniforms of 


the volunteers. 


He was the first to substitute an annual message to the Legis- 
lature for the annual address previously in vogue, a custom 


which has since ben generally adopted. 


In his message of 1809 he says: “Moral virtue consists in a 
knowledge of duty, and a conformity of will and action to that 
knowledge * * * Hence the immense importance of a system 
of education * * * To establish, therefore, a system of educa- 
tion, calculated to diffuse general instruction, is, at once, of 
primary importance.” 

In 1812, he gives this warning: “In proportion, therefore, as 
we value liberty, let our efforts be to diffuse knowledge as the 


most certain pledge of its security.” 


By 1815, ic was evident that the existing system of education 


was not a success. 
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aorreeenernennnbinder-it-all-children.afthe poor, whose parents. Weer ee 
ficiently poor in spirit to allow them to take advantage of the 
opportunity, such as it was, were educated at the expense of 
the county. They were commonly called “pauper schools”, 
and so much odium attached to those who atended them that | 
/ many people preferred to have their children remain ignorant, | 
\ or attain only the crudest education at home, rather than suffer 
the humiliation to which they were subjected if they had their 
tuition paid by the county. The well-to-do sent their offspring 
to private institutions. There was a constant and invidious dis- 
: tinction between the children of the rich and those of the poor 
| < under this old system, and education was, at the best, very | 
limited, many of the teachers being incompetent. A change in 


method was apparent, and the necessity for it rapidly draw- 
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Governor Snyder envisaged this as early as 1815, when, in 


his message, he remarks: 


po ee 


‘On the subject of education I regret to say that, of the 
many seminaries throughout the state, which have been aided 


SPP SES 


by grants from the Legislature, few have gone into operation 
on a liberal scale, and those few are unprosperous for want of 
sufficient funds * * * While on this subject I feel it a duty to 
say that, from various considerations and local causes. the in- 


junction that schools be established throughout the state in 
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such manner that the poor may be taught gratis, has not been 
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carried into effect to the extent nor in the literal spirit of that 


instrument.” °* , 





And, in 1817, he remarks: “Another year has confirmed me 


2 
in the opinion, expressed to the last Legislature, that much good 
could be attained through superior instructors.” 
f William Findlay followed after Governor Snyder and served | 
E from 1817-1820. During his administration the State” Capitol 
a) of that period, at Harrisburg, was begun, he laying the corner- 
a stone. 
Sat: In his address of 1818, referring to the period of tranquility 
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and prosperity then existing, he feels that the time has come 


to give due attention to the matter of education, and lays his 
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finger on the one great obstacle which had always arisen in the rt 


adoption of a satisfactory system when he says: bi 


wet tee 
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“To provide for the poor gratuitously is also a duty equally 
imperative and important. The subject has, at different periods, 
occupied the attention of the Legislature, but the measures, here- 


tofore adopted, have not proved commensurate with the laud- 
able motives by which they were dictated. The diversity of lan- i 
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guages taught in the State, with other circumstances, present 
great difficulties in establishing a general system that would be 


et waeeetes* 6 


wholly free from objection; but I trust enya? not insur- 
ge of the local b 
situation, and views of the people in every quarter of the state, 


mountable. Concentrating, as you do, a knowle 


aided by the light derived from experiments made by your 
predecessors, you must be competent, and, I trust, desirous to ES 
devise a system that will accommodate the wants, and favour 4 
the wishes, of every section of the Commonwealth. Arduous ne 
and difficult as the task may be, its performance will bring with 
it an ample reward.” 3 


It may not be out of place, at this point, to refer to: the alleged ie 
opposition of the Pennsylvania Germans to a system of com- 


men school education: To many of them came the fear that, in 


any such system, where the English language would, naturally, 


‘--- 


be employed, their children might be drawn away from, and 


lose the use of, their mother tongue. Not only that, they looked 


askance upon an education of a purely secular character with- © 
out any religious indoctrination. Who, at this day, seeing what 
is happening in many of our large, as well as small, institutions 


of learning, shall say they were wrong? They -had their paro- 


} 

ES 
chial schools in charge of consecrated men and women who . + 
taught them from the “Word of God” and kept them anchored 
in the faith, even though the secular part of their instruction 
was not of a very advanced character. Such schools are still in 
existence, but, because of the latter fact, have gradually given 
way to our present public schools, while, happily, in the Luth- 


eran Church especially, week-day schools, of high grade, have 
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able cnaueieited solely for religious instruction, which 3 are ac- 


complishing splendid work, and which exeample is being rapidly 
followed by others. 


Our next Governor was Joseph Hiester, from 1820-1823, a 
brave officer of the Revolutionary War, who suffered great hard- 
ships in British prisons after the battle of Long Island where he 
was captured. During his administration, in 1822, the new Cap- 
itol, at Harrisburg, was occupied for the first time, and, on April 
1, 1822, was passed the Act known as the “Lancasterian Sys- 
tem”, which provided for the education of children, at the public 
expense, within the city of Lancaster, and incorporated boroughs 
of the County of Lancaster, which were to constitute “the Sec- 
ond School District of the State of Pennsylvania.” 


~ Many persons have fallen into the error of supposing that 
this system was called after the town of Lancaster. As a mattér 
of factlit was named after Joseph,Lancaster, of England, who 
was an enthusiast upon educational matters, and particularly 
upon the plan of instruction and discipline which he originated. 
He came to America in 1820, or 1821, and succeeded in estab- 


‘lishing Lancasterian schools in several cities, Eut did not attain 


success commensurate with his expectations. In some localities 
his ideas, and peculiar system of schools, were adopted before 
he made his advent to this country. Lancaster was one of 
these places, for, as early as December, 1816, A. G. Boner ad- 
vertised the discontinuous “of his Lancasterian School for a 
few days, in consequence of his disappointment in not getting 
the necessary apparatus.” He was one of the pioneers of this 
system prior to the Act of 1822, and its adoption by the state. 


The idea of the system just mentioned was to instruct the 
largest possible number of children with the smallest outlay of 
means and teaching force, to which end the older scholars were 
used to teach the younger, thus communicating Rnowledge to 


each other. 


There still existed the old feeling that, to send their children 
to free schools, was pauperizing them, and many persons re- 
fused, or hesitated, to send them’on that account. To that end 
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it was decided, in 1824, to accept.a small sum for tuition from 
those who were able, and desired to pay it, and thus remove the 


stigma of pauperism. 


Imperfect, as was this method, it was an improvement over 
the old system and remained in operation until the passage of 
the Act of 1834 which gave birth to our present Common School 
System. 


In his message of 1821, Governor Hiester says: “From the 
great success attending the introduction of the Laucasterian 
system of education in the first school district embracing the 
city and county of Philadelphia, and the representation made 
to me of its being equally successful in some of our sister states, 
I think it worth the experiment of being atfempted in other sec- 
tions of the state, as far as it could be adapted to the peculiari- 


ties of their respective situation and circumstances.” 


This led to the passage of the Act of April 1, 1822. 
”’Our next Governor, John Andrew Melchior Shulze, 1823- 


1829, one of the most populas and gifted executives of the many 
great men who have occupied that position, was an example of 
the most brilliant schooling, and so, naturally, valued highly 
the blessings conferred by education, and spared neither precept 
nor example to impress upon the people the value of this un- 


speakakle boon of the present age. © 


During his administration the great “Monroe Doctrine” was 
enunciated in 1823, enormous advances in the canal system were 
initiated and completed, and it fell to his lot to receive Lafayette 


upon his visit to our country in 1824. 


In his message of 1824, after quoting the maxim that “liberty 
itself, without education, is but a pr2carious blessing,” he adds 
that “to carry into effect the constitutional injunctions much 
has already been done; it must, however, be conceded much 


= ” 
remains yet to do. 


And, in that of 1827, after referring to the great importance 
of universal education, he adds, “until the difficulties in the way 
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corn one oO f-agenetal plan-ef-education, which. have,hitherro, been found. rare 
insuperable for all, be overcome, it will be in the power, as igpas 

always been in accordance with the disposition of the Legisla- 

ture, to afford a liberal aid to the exertions of public spirited 

and benevolent citizens, as well as to promote such local schemes 

of instruction as may be suited to particular parts of the state, | 


though not applicable COraline 


The administration of George Wolf, our next Governor, 1827- 
1835, is especially noteworthy for the complete establishment 
of a common school system throughout the state, and, by fixing 
the principle of state aid to educational institutions, which has 
accomplished so much toward the formation and elevation of 
the superb school system of the Commonwealth. This was 
accomplished by the Act of 1834. 


In his inaugural address of 1829 he starts out on the subject 


of education with this: 


| 
q \ "Te is an incontrovertible’ truth that civil liberty never can 
: flourish in the same soil with ignorance; to be duly appreciated 
and rationally enjoyed, the ample privileges it confers, and the 
rich blessings it imparts, must be felt and understood; with- 
si out the light of education, the only true source of correct 
ia informaion, this never can be accomplished. That legislature, 
therefore, which shall have devised and brought to maturity 
a system of education, by means of primary schools, to be 
established throughout the state, and supported by its own muni- 
ficence and liberality on a scale so broad and extensive as to 
reach every, village and neighborhood, and which shall ensure 
to every indigent child in the Commonwealth the rudiments of 
learning at least, will not only have contributed largely to the 





perpetuation of our free institutions, but have reared to itself a 


monument of imperishable fame.” 


I wish space would permit me to give yqu all that Governor 
Wolf has to say on the subject in his message of 1830, when he 
& hammered in still further the nail which was to bind together 
our structure of school education. I can only give it in Part. 
-- He continues as follows: 
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om Of alt the“various projects which “presenr themselves, as 
tending to contribute most essentially to the welfare and happi- 
ness of a people, and which come within the scope of legislative 
action, and require legislative aid, there is none which gives 
more ample promise of success than that of a liberal and en- 
lightened system of education * * * The Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania imperatively enjoins the establishment of such a sys- 
tem. Public opinion demands it. The state of public morals 
calls for it; and the security and stability of the invaluable priv- 
ileges, which we have inherited from our ancestors, require our 
immediate atention to it * * * It is not to be expected that a 
system can be devised and matured which shall exhibit at once 
all the qualities of a perfect whole * * * the building up of such 
a system * * * must bea progressive4work prema itdas asetted that 
‘out of four hundred thousand children in this state, between 
the ages of five and fifteen, more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand, capable of receiving instruction, were not within a 
school during the past year’ * * * If so, what an incalculable 
loss has not this Commonwealth sustained * * * To you, fellow- 
citizens, as representatives of the people, * * * is committed 
the arduous, but, I trust, not ungrateful, task, of collecting, 
digesting, and arrangeing the details of a system of primary or 
common school education which will shed an additional lustre 


over the existing elevated character of the Commonwealth.” 
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In his message of 1831 he goes on to say, “It is cause for no 
ordinary measure of. gratification that the Legislature, ar its 
last session, considered this subject worthy of its deliberations, 
and advanced one step towards the intellectual regeneration of 
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the state.’ 
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In his closing message of 1834 he rejoices in the fact that 
‘at the last session of the Legislature an act was passed for es- 
tablishing a general system of education by common schools 
throughout the Commonwealth”, and thar, finally, all obstacles 


had been overcome to that end. 
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His successor was Joseph Ritner, Governor from 1835-1839. 


He was an ardent abolitionist. 
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an ee eT o-him-is-due -the-credit. of putting into--practical operation.-—~ 


the common school law, originated by Governor Wolf. The bikes 
as originally enacted by the Legislature, possessed vital defects 
which practically nullified its effects, so a new bill was enacted, 
from which the objectionable features were eliminated. This 
act forms the foundation of the bresent school legislation, and 
immediately demonstrates its value. 


In his message of 1836 he announces: “The whole number 
cf common school districts in the state is about one thousand; 
of these about eight hundred are accepting, and two hundred 
non-accepting districts.” 


He then refers to some objectionable features in the act which 


should be, and were, removed. 


But it was not smoothe sailing for the little craft which was 
launched at that time. It barely escaped shipwreck. Every 
effort was made to repeal the law. Much opposition came from 
the ‘German portion of the population, which was a controlling 
element in the Lebanon Valley‘and other sections, not charge- 
able to hatred of schools nor lack of desire for education, but 
because contrary to German usages, and for reasons already 
stated. Others, of means, claimed that their property would 
be wrested from them for the education of all children. Politics 


came into play, much bitterness ensued, and the repeal of the 


Act seemed beyond question, when Thaddeus Stevens, “the 
great Commoner”, so called, being appealed to for help, made 
a forceful speech in the Legislature, so impassioned, and yet 
so sincere and logical, that all barriers of prejudice were broken 
down, and former enemies became his friends in the support 
of a measure which to him was a holy object, and which was the 
germ of a system which has become the pride and koast of our 
Commonwealth. -Of the services rendered by Thaddeus Stevens, 
on that occasion, the noted Henry Ward Beecher said it entitled 
him to be called “The Father of the Common Schools of Penn- 


sylvania’”’, which name has adhered to him, and his memory. 


We have briefly traced the growth into a Rewicy tree of the 
seed planted i in 1790, and can well ane to others a recital of 
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its continued welfare, but I have felt that it might not be with- 


a eas SE 


of learning in our midst, many of which, as elsewhere were 
forced to succomb, gradually, to the onward march of events. 


Prominent amongst these were the parochial schools of our 
early churches. While not an actual part of our system of edu- 
cation they were closely identified with it. It was because of 
them that the gradual development of the general sysem became 


most difficult and prolonged. 


Their attachment to the language of the Fatherland, which 
they feared would become speedily lost to their children; their 
opposition to an education which was not built, primarily, upon 
the religion of the Bible, as a foundation, as was that of their 
parochial schools; their objection to a necessary taxation incid- 
ent to the operation of the Act, and their stubborn conservative 
natures, all made it most difficult to secure their cooperation, 
ee which was not accomplished for many years when, finally, they 

| were led to realize the great benefits to be derived from a per- 
fected system of education such as was gradually evolved from 
the original Act of 1834. 


Probably the earliest of these parochial schools in our county 
was that of Salem Lutheran Church in the City of Lebanon. 


The congregation originated sometime prior to 1760. Where 
its splendid memorial chapel now stands was an old two-story 
log building, which may have been in use before that year as a 
place of worship. It-seems to have been, originally, a dwelling 
house, and not such a building as a congregation, at this period, 
would erect. It was probably presented, or bought, with the 
lot acquired at that time, and occupied as a school house. On 
the outside of the deed, now in possession of the church, are 
endorsed the words: “The Lutheran School House Lot”. There 
may have. been a second school house built by the congregation 
about 1766. If so the second was on the corner now occupied 
by the old church edifice, and was the last to be acquired, also 
the first to be removed. 


out interest and value to refer to some of the early institutions 7s 
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___ There are, in_existence, no details as to. this school. 1 pina —_sE 
doubtless was in use until the erection of the church building 


proper and its occupancy about 1770. 


The Tabor Reformed, or First Reformed Church of Lebanon, 
originated about the same time as did Salem Lutheran congre-_ 
gation. The first church, a log building, was dedicated on July 
18, 1762. The name, ‘Tabor” given it was, evidently, from the 
Mc. Tabor of the scriptures. -In this building the congregation 
worshipped until June 12, 1792, when the present stone edifice 
was erected. On March 8, 1870, an adjoining property was 
secured, on which was already standing a stone house. For 
many years this was used as a congregational or parochial school 
house until the establishment of a Sunday SOR in the church 
edifice itself. : 


On Detember 19, 1747, a formal organization of the Moravian 
Congregation at Hebron, one mile east of Lebanon, was effected. 
In the Spring of 1749, Bishop Cammerhof deeded about twelve 
acres of land to the congregation, on which was to be erected 


a building to be used as a church, school and parsonage. This 


LIS VWIMUN DIRE a RE CG ee ewe gee 


substantial stone edifice was erected 1749-1750. In it the pastor 
lived and taught a school; in its adjoining burial ground rest ~ 
the remains of victims of the French-and Indian War, as well as t 
of Revolutionary patriots. Its peaceful routine came to an end f 
when in it were confined many Hessian prisoners captured by Us 
Washington at Trenton. Eventually the congregation removed, Is 
in 1874, to the city of Lebanon and its parochial school became NE 
absorbed in the later Sunday School. i 
bok 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic congregation is one of the oldest a 
of its kind in Pennsylvania. As a mission it was formed early je 
:f 


in the eighteenth century. The old log building, originally 
erected, becoming unfit for religious purposes, the corner-stone 
for a church was laid in May, 1812, which was completed and 
consecrated in the spring of 1814, and, in 1880, supplanted by 
the present magnificent edifice. It was not until 1858 that the 7 
present parochial schools were originated which have become d 
large in numbers of scholars, and flourishing in every way. ra. = 
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peOure record _ _of church_schools | would not be complete were _ 





we to omit a “reference to that of the early ‘Schaefferstown Jewish 


settlers. 


Theirs was the first settlement made in our county, about 
1720. They adhered, as strictly as possible, to the ancient 
Mosaic laws and requirements. The ‘congregation was, at one 
time, one of the most distinctive and populous of their faith 
in the Colonies. It was not long before a house of prayer was 
built for the worship of the Great Jehovah. The first synagogue 
in the American desert was built on the old Indian trail leading 
from the Conestoga to the Swatara Creek. It was a one-story 
lime stone building, which stood at the southwest corner of 
Market street and an alley, known for years as Sheetz’s alley. 
It was about thirty feet long and twenty-five in depth. On 
the west side of Market street, a short distance south of the creek, | 


was an old. log building, known as “The School”, in which it 


is altogether probable the “Chazan”, or reader, dwelt. 


While it is true that the pativesiter faves was entirely differ- 
ent from our system of education, yet it corresponded to the 
religious instruction imparted in our congregational parochial 
schools and has, therefore, a part in our present discussion. 


My history of the schools, if it may be so termed, is necessar- 
ily one of compilation. I have taken the liberty of borrowing 
data and-material from the writings of others. Some have been 
secured from papers already published by our Society, for which 
I now beg to make due acknowledgement to their authors, 
with suitable thanks, 


One of our earliest churches in the county, is known as the 
“Ell Church”. Its first church, of logs, was. built about 1733. 
Not far distant ts Heilman Dale, the ancestral. Homenotethe 
Rev. U. Henry Heilman, who has written, interestingly, of what 
he calls “the Schools of the Dale”. One of: the oldest of these 


school houses stood on the site of the Keller how careads a quar- 


ter-mile north-west from the Hill Church. It was erected about 
1800... The land was purchased by the trustees of the Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations of the church for the establishing 
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and supporting of a school.for the. surrounding community, on=* = - 
which, by general subscription, a suitable building was erected, 

a part of which was occupied by the school-master as his home. 
On the introduction of the Common School System, about 1838, ey 
it was rendered useless and was sold, and the building torn us 


down in the spring of 1851. : 


Dale road to Lebanon. This was one of the first schools in 
which the writing and public reading of compositions was en- 
couraged and practiced. 


Among the scholars in attendance was a large class of very 1.2 
tall and stalwart young men, and the rest of the school, includ- AP: 
ing the awkward and timid master, were fogced to submit to its . ae 
notions and dictations touching questions of tight and wrong, 
or, to use the language of the day, “take a licking”. This was i 
demolished and a new one erected a short distance to the south, 


woe 
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on the same road, near Ebenezer. 


oe 
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j 
There were two East Side Schools, the first located on the 
| 


The second of the ed stood in the forks of the Dale and 
Bunker Hill roads, a mile east of the Heilman Dale R. R. sta- 


tion. It was called the Funck School. For years it was a very 


TT et 


disorderly and unmanageable school, until, finally, one master, 
Cyrus V. Mays, brought peace and quiet Ey publicly knocking 
down the unruly leader of the boys. This building was torn 
down in 1895. 


Oe! ee ee eee: 










Next comes the Humberger School Houses. The first house 
was located on a tract of land some five acres in extent and sit- 
uate on the road leading from Annville to Jonestown, about 
three miles north of the former and four miles south of the 
latter. 










It was built of hewn logs, was one and a half stories high, 
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containing three rooms on the first floor, ‘one of which having 
a huge fire place, was used as a kitchen and dining room; a sec- 
ond was a bed room, and the third and largest reserved as the 
school room. It was occupied as a school-house in September, wf 
1784. By 1842, owing to an increase in population, larger ~ 
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facilities were-needed and.a new house built which proved satis: 
factory until 1852 when it was leased to the township for free 


school purposes, by the Humberger School Association, and sold 


to the township in 1897. 


The school property was named after Henry Humberger, a 
Palatine, who landed at Philadelphia, August 28, 1733, and be- 


came a large landowner in the township. 


The fifth school house on the Heilman property stood in the 
north-east corner of the road leading from the Heilman Dale 
R. R. Station to the Water House. It was private property and 
originally erected for Sunday School and prayer meeting serv- 
ices. One of the first Sunday Schools in this section was organ- 
ized at the old Hill Church, December 2, 1832, continued for 
some two years, then closed until January }, 1841, when re- _ 
opened in the above building. ” It was a small and unpretentious 
frame building with arched ceiling, narrow and high-backed 
seats, and ten-plate stove. For a number of years it was used 
as an academy, A. R. Kremer principal, for the Heilman Dale 


boys and girls, of whom a number were prepared for different 








seminaries, institutions and colleges. 


Sometime between 1750 and 1760, a certain Charles Cornelius 
Rabatean, who had quit service in the French army, came to 


Lebanon. F - 


Being a man of education and literary culture his intention 
was to become a pedagogue, but, finding the conditions unfav- 
orable, and the church schools all supplied with teachers, he 
planned to institute a free school which children, regardless of 


religious or church connections, might attend ‘without money 


and without price. 


Mi But how was he to accomplish his object? It was half a cen- 
Bye tury, or more, before Thaddeus Stevens and Governor George 
Wolf were born, and there was no Pennsylvania Legislature to 
appropriate money or fix a salary for teachers by statute law, 






nor were there any millionaires to whom he might appeal for 


aid. 
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Together with some coadjutors, who. eee oe interested. in. 
his project, he conceived of the scheme of a lottery, a no un- 
common matter in those days. : 


His project was finally approved locally, Governor Denny 
was appealed to for permission to carry it out, in June, 1759, 
which permission was evidently granted,, and, in due time, 
a free school was established, with Rabatean installed as teacher, 


which seems to have prospered. © 


The Lebanon Academy was incorporated by Act of Legisla- 
ture, approved by Governor Snyder, February 18, 1816. It was 
a private school, as were others at a'later period, and remained 
so until the advent of the free school system of the state. 
Amongst the incorporators were a number Ysa promiuent 


citizens. 


The realization of the project seems to have been retarded 
as there is no record of a principal, or teacher, being employed 
until 1826, when the position was offered a Rev. Mr. ‘Todd, 


Pens Seeem o-w proeny 


who acepted it and became its first principal. He was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph N. Chipman 35 Vermont, who, after teaching 
one year, was followed by C. G. Ridgley. On the latter’s resigna- 
tion, in 1830, the Rev. William. G. Ernst, who served as Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees from 1822, and as President as 
late as 1826, took charge, with Mr. Eugene McGiveny as Assist- 
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In 1834 another change of instructors became‘necessary when 
Mr. John C. McKinney was elected and taught two years. The 
school did not seem to flourish so the Rev. Mr. Ernst was 
induced once more to take charge with his son, John Ernst, 
as his assistant. This lasted: atout three years, until 1839, but, 
from this period there is evidence that the Academy was not 
liberally patronized until Mr. John H. Kluge—who had taught 
a select school for boys, first in a building at the’corner of 
Cumberland and Spring streets, and, later, in a larger building 
on Tenth (then called Mulberry) street and Walnut alley, 
known and used as the Methodist Church, and, in time, occupied 
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as.a tobacco warehouse—was induced to merge his interests, 





tae" oF the woe thools was effected'in 1841. ~~ 
Ci] 


The Lebanon Academy took a new lease of life and, through- 
out Prof. Kluge’s administration, from 1841, many of the most 
disinguished of Lebanon’s young men, of that generation, re- i 


ceived their preparatory equipment within it for a higher edu- _ 


cation. 


The original academy building, erected on the northwest 
corner of what are now Tenth and Willow streets, was 40x50 
feet, with a Colonial portico on Tenth street. A famous pump, 
surrounded by a substantial platform, furnished many a refresh- 
ing drink, and was available for fires occurring in the vicinity. 


It was surmounted by a cupola containing a bell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

In 1852 the -uilding was leased to the Board of Public Schools | 

and became the Lebanon High School. On April 19, 1890, 

much of its material was used in the construction of the present 

om “Stevens School Building”. Mr. Kluge was retained as prin- 


cipal, and, in 1854, was elected County Superintendent. 


The Lebanon Female Seminary was incorporated April 12, 

1838. A select school had been kept for some years previous, 

but, at this time, an Act of the Legislature appropriated differing 

sums to schools of ab certain character, and, as the Seminary 

: fulfilled one of these conditions, it was granted four “hundred 


dollars a year. 


It was located on the south-east corner of Eighth and Wil- 
low streets, and was controlled by various prominent men of 
* , 


Lebanon as trustees. 


The first teacher was Mr. Ingalls who taught for a number 
of years and was succeeded by Mr. Moore. In 1852 one of 
the rooms in the building was granted for the use of the public 
schools, Mrs. Moore taking the school. :A double private school 
*, was kept up in this and an adjoining building, under different 
=: : e teachers, among others Misses Rachel F. and Julia Ross, who 
ie had it in 1861, and were succeeded by Sarah Ellis Eddy who 


taught for a number of years. One of its teachers was Miss 
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“Cleveland, a sister of Président Grover Cleveland. She resigned 
in 1868 and was succeeded by F. W. Karch, who taught trom 
1868 to 1870 when the Euilding was leased to the School Board 
for the Female High School. The property was purchased, 
later, by John Hoffer who remodeled it as a dwelling. 
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Prof. H. H. Shenk has given us a full and interesting account 
of the Annville Academy, from which IJ have taken extracts. 


In the year 1834, as nearly as can now be determined, there 
was a private school in the southern end of a blacksmith shop iS 
in the village of Annville, near the site of the later John L. . 


Saylor and Sons Coach Works, of which a Mrs. Stambaugh He 


ts said to have been a teacher. . a 


ad 


Little later Jacob S. Livingood taught a school of some é 
twenty-four pupils in the same building. While thus engaged ‘ E 
more commodious quarters were being arranged for him and i 
his school in the then eastern part of Annville, where stands : 
the Ladies Hall of Lebanon Valley College. The building 
then erected, about 1836, was the one which became familiarly 
known as the old academy -uilding. It was torn down by Prof. 
Balsbaugh, and replaced by the present building, 1857-1858. 


The Academy as incorporated March 28, 1840. as / 
a} 
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Mr. Livingood began his instruétion in the old blacksmith 
shop. He taught from 1835 to 1840 and was the first teacher 
in the old academy building. Later, he became a prominent 
lawyer in the City of Reading. 
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John W. Mish taught in the academy in 1841, and was prob- 
ably Livingood’s immediate successor. He was succeeded by 
a Mr. Willoughby, of Connecticut, with ‘Miss Rohrer, of Lan- 


caster, as assistant. She also taught in the Evangelical Church ° 
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of Annville, and was know for her great ability as a teacher 


51 


and her sweetness. of spirit. 
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Following the above, though perhaps not immediately, were 
the Andrew Brothers, from Maine. Of the first of these but 
little is known. He is said to have kecome a noted lawyer. His 
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“Brother, George F. Andréws, succeeded him. The date of his ~ 


coming is not known, but he taught in February, 1847, and is 
said to have become, afterwards, a newspaper man in the city 


of St. Louis. 


He was an exceptionally strict disciplinarian, and, says Mr. 
Shenk, must have been much chagrined when the students de- 


tected him in the act of courting his beautiful assistant Miss , 


Howe, a native of Connecticut, who became his wife. 


Not only was he a strict disciplinarian but he made the 
students “walk a chalk line” literally by making one, with 
crayon, on the floor, that the exactly correct position of a pupil 


might be formally determined. 


He was succeeded by William Stewart, who began his -work 
April 1, 1848, but remained only a short time when he was fol- 
lowed by Prof. Frill. ' 


In 1850 there came to the academy-a young man, scarcely 
twenty-one years of age, who was destined to take a foremost 
place among the educators of Lebanon County, by name William 
J. Burnside, born March 4, 1829, near the boundary line of Lan- 
caster and Chester countieshttieshad charge of the school until 
1854, when a tempting offer was made him by the citizens of 
Orwigsburg, Schuylkill County, which he accepted. 


He possessed the ability successfully to teach subjects of whose 
content his knowledge was relatively superficial. He was one 
of the best teachers of his day. His students regarded him as 
a walking encyclopedia, and feared rather than loved him. He 
governed by a sort of hypnotic power, and always appealed to 
the sense of honor of his students. 


Prof. Burnside was succeeded, in 1855, by Prof. Daniel Bals- 
baugh, a native of Dauphin County, and a graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College. He was the sole proprietor of the Acad- 
emy during his principalship, and, as previously stated, erected 
the mew Academy building which was, afterwards, donated by 
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John’H. Kinports, and othérs, to Lebanon Valley College, and 


is now the “Ladies’ Hall” of that institution. 


oe. 
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After his death came Cyrus Boger, whose term was short, for, 
in September of the same year, he was elected principal of the 


Boys’ High School in Lebanon. 
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Then came J. S. Krumkine, who was a specialist in mathemat- 
ics. During his term Prof. Burnside, who had left Orwigsburg, 
returned to Annville, and was given permission to teach in the 
upper room of the building. Many residents availed themselves 
of this opportunity to “sit at the feet” of this prince of teachers. 
Prof. Krumtine soon left for Womelsdorf, where he taught in 


the Academy. He afterwards taught mathemgtics in Lebanon 
Valley College. 
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Prof. Burnside then again became principal. During the sum-. 
mer of 1864 he was offered a position in the Lebanon High 
School, with a large salary, but he had a contract to keep open 
the Lebanon Valley Institute as an Academy and Boarding 
School and could not leave it vacant, so he advertised in the New 
York papers and secured Mr. Sylvester Hunt from Albany. He 
remained but a few months when, as an assistant surgeon of a 
volunteer regiment, he was ordered to the front. His departure 
was abrupt, but this was soon followed by the advent of Charles : - 
Th Deering, a graduate of Hamilton College, New York, who 


remained until the expiration of Mr. Burnside’s contract in 1865. 
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He was succeeded by Prof. Macbeth, of Elizabeth, N. J., who 
was the last teacher of the old Annville Academy, when the 
buildings and grounds were donated to Lebanon Valley College. 


Ma DETR 


This is a college of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, who were anxious to secure for themselves an institution 
of learning of high grade. It was established. and located at 
Annville in 1866, and chartered, by the State, in February of 
the same year. We have now reached a Period of time so much 24 
beyond the scope of Pur paper that we do not feel justified in / : 
giving any extended sketch of it. It has become an institution | ee ||: : 
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proud. It consists of numerous buildings, a fine equipment, einer ps 


an excellent faculty. 


The Myerstown Academy, another one of our early educa- 
tional institutions, was incorporated June 17, 1839, and founded 
over a decade of years before the adoption of the public school - 


system in Jackson Township. 


To form a true estimate of its beneficial influence it is neces- 
sary to refer to the schools then existing in the community. 
These were, one at.the east end called, with reference to the 
octagonal stone structure -n which it was held, the “eight cor- 
neredi schools another uat the west end, a very plain frame 
weather-boarded building, known as the “Couch School”, named 
after the Scotch-Irish teacher, who presided over it; Mand: a’ ~ 
third, in the west central part of the town, in which the German 
language was taught exclusively bg that gruff, foreign Teuton, 
John Lipp. This school was kept in a building erected for the 
double purpose of a echool@andsat dwelling4for the teacher 
wad hissfamily elt was tie only one of the three that had 
benches provided with: backs. 


These schools were all’ equally bare of suitable furniture— 





no maps, no blackboards, and no desks except one for the 
teacher, and an apology for desks, for the use of the more ad- 
vanced pupils, consisting of boards fixed on a slanting support 
nailed against the sides of the school room. The playgrounds 
were practically lifnited to the public highway. 


The advent of the Academy, with the addition of a Junior 
Department for beginners, at once stranded the Couch School, 
while Mr. Lipp’s School had a feeble existence for several years 


longer, when it, too, was permanently closed. 
; ow 


The East -end school did not seem to lose any patronage 
through the opening of the Academy. There were a sufficient 
number of unprogressives in the community who regarded as 


extravagant the spacious and commodious school rooms of the 
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new institution, their superior equipment, and the larger play- 
grounds surrounding the building. Possibly too, the popular- 
ity of the teacher, Mr. Meily, served to hold the patrons of 


the ‘school. 


The men, to whom the establishment of the Academy was 
due, were among the most influential and progressive of the 
community, whose desire was to advance the educational: facili- 


ties of the place for the benefit of its children. 


The building was a brick structure, 33x66 feet, beautifully 
located at the east end of the town, with grounds 220x400 feet, 
amply spacious for all kinds of gamesg’ Its equipment was 
fully up to the requirements of the day. It was surmounted 


by a cupola, with a tell which is now doing service in the cupola 


of the North College Street Grammar. School. 


The first principal of the Senior Department was William 
Reynolds for part of 1840, with Columbus Wetherew for the 


7 . 
balance of that year. Their successor was Richard S. Evans, 


April, 1841, to April, 1842, who was of such an irascible temper 


as to necessitate his leaving. 


The next cP era was J. A. White, under whom the school 
speedily prospered, but, unfortunately, he died January 20, 
1843. 


The Rev. Mr. McDonald took charge January 25, 1843, but 
only remained until March 25, 1843, when he was succeeded 
by the Rev. Jacob C. Chapman, of Exeter, New Hampshire, 
who served from April, 1843, to April, 1846. He was a grad- 
uate of Phillips Academy, of his native town, also, with honors, 
of Dartmouth College, and of Andover Theological Seminary, 
a gentleman in the full sense of the term, a ripe scholar, and a 
peerless teacher. He was the first to start Sunday School work 
in Myerstown, in 1843, which prospered from the start. 


Then follows a list of prinicpals to April, 1867, of varied 


characteristics, with many 8f great ability who did much’ for 
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the upbuilding of the institution they represented, with its diver- 


sified and advanced courses of instruction. 


The last on the list is Samuel P. Hemperly, who became prin- 
cipal on April, 1866, and retained the position until April, 1867, 
when the Academy was merged into the newly chartered Palati- 
nate College of which he was elected a member of the faculty, 
and given the chair of mathematics which he held until the col- 
lege pased into the hands of the United Evangelical denomina- 
tion in 1894, and was rechristened Albright College. The 


profesosr met with sudden death by a fall when trimming the 





vines that ornamented his handsome residence. 
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After the removal of Palatinate College, under President 


aH | 


Nix, to the new building, the old Academy was sold to mem-_ 


bers of the New Lutheran denomination for a house of worship, 


er ae es 


but their efforts to establish a self-supporting congregation not 
meeting with success, they sold the property for factory pur- 





poses, and it has since passed through several hands. 


Te Wen ert Rue 


_ We have already spoken of the old Jewish Synagogue and 

School at Schaefferstown. In educational matters that quaint 
old village was by no means a laggard. As early as 1765 Schaef- 
fer (cr Shaeffer) deeded a lor-to the Reformed congregation 
for a school. No doubt there was a joint parochial school 
before that date, established by the two congregations, the 
Lutheran and the Reformed. After 1765, the year in which the 
Lutherans began the erection of their church, each congrega- 
tion had a separate school. The Lutheran School, in later 
years, was in a -uilding still standing on the north side of East 
Main street. The Reformed School was in a building which 
stood on the west side of Carpenter street. 


After the parochial schools came the common schools. “For 

some: years there were only two public school houses, both still 

-  stagding, one on the west side of Lancaster Avenue, and the 
a other on’the ‘north side of East Main street. About 1850 the 
“Doukle School House,” a stone building on West Main street, 


was erected, now used as a cigar factory. Some eighty odd 
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years ago there was a private school, on the second floor of a 
frame building which stood at the northwest corner of Market 


street and the Square, near the upper fountain. 


As early as 1850 there was felt the need of a school in which- 
something more than the mere rudiments of an education might 
be taught. On April 14, 1851, an Act of Assembly was passed 
incorporating the Schaefferstown Academy. Nothing was done 
at the time, but, on April 27, 1855, another and supplemental 
act was passed, under which act steps were taken to procure a 
lot and erect a suitable building, which resulted in the erection, 
in 1856, of a large and commodious two-story brick building 
on a large lot fronting on the west side of €arpenter street. 


The_Academy, as a school, was opened about a year before 
the completion of the new building. Its-first session, in the 
spring and -summer of 1855, was held in the public school- 
house on East Main street, with William M. Missemer, a man 
of ability and high attainments, as its first principal. 


When the school ut heiicle was required for public school 
purposes the sessions were held in a large room on the second 
floor of the store -Euilding at the south-east angle of the square. 
In 1857 the school was transferred to the new building. ” 


The reputation of the Academy was excellent and it prospered 
under the care of the various principals who followed Mr. 
Missemer, but, with the opening of our great Civil War, finan- 
cial troubles came which necessitated a sale, by the Sheriff, 


in the spring of 1861. 


The Swatara Collegiate Institute was erected a little north 
of the borqugh of Jonestown, under an Act of Incorporation 


granted January 6, 1859. 


The corner stone was laid August 20, 1858, with impressive 
ceremonies, by the Masonic Fraternity of Lebanon. 


While the institute buliding was being erected, Prof. Isaac 
Daniel Rupp, for several months in the summer and winter of | 
1858, taught in a vacant store room, near the southwest corner 
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’ of Maret ndelancsres Srreers: Upon its completion, in 1859, 
he, at once, occupied it with his school, which he conducted for 


a number of years with gratifying success. 


The structure was a four-story brick building so arranged 
that there was no association of the scholars Baye an whee ecica: 
tion halls. The Christian family idea was sought to be held as 
the foundation of the entire household arrangement and gov- 
ernment of the school. It had a large attendance from all 


parts of the country, and was filled to its utmost capacity. 


is After Prof. Rupp’s resignation, which was much to the regret 
of its patrons, the property was sold, by the Sheriff, January 10, 
1861. 


Prof. Rupp deserves more than’ the mere passing mention 
which can be here given him. He was a most erudite man, ° 
learned in a number of languages, Eut with such a taste for 
teaching that most of his life was devoted to that end. To many 


he will be remembered for his valuable historical publications 





which have become standard works of reference to this day, 
amongst them his “Collection of Thirty Thousand Names of 
German and other Immigrants to Pennsylvania from !727 to 
1776”, and his seven volumes detailing the history of some 


twenty-one counties of his native state, the result of painstaking 


! 


and original research. 


The school was promptly reorganized, with Rev. Charles A. 
Wyeth as principal,,who served from 1861 to 1866 when he 


resigned and the school remained closed for several years. 


In August, 1870, the property was purchased by the Rev. 
Edward J. Koons, who remodeled the building and opened 
the school, under the most favorable circumstances, as a private 
school, until noon, March 8, 1875, when, through a defective 
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flue, the building was entirely destroyed by fire. 


AMsted by a host of friends, Prof. Koons immediately made 
fresh preparations to rebuild. The new structure, then one of 


+e 


the finest private institutions for learning in Eastern Pennsyl- 
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vania, was dedicated October 21, 1875, receiving the narne of 
“Heilman Hall’. Prof. Koons sold the property in 1879. 
The building, afterwards, was converted into an ‘Orphans’ 
Home’, under the charge of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Palmyra Academy is another one of the four or five 
academies which, beside that at Lekanon, furnished the entire 
county with educational facilities a little beyond the grade of 
our common schools. While so named, because of its location, 
it was, in fact, nothing more nor less than a select private 
school of Peter B. Witmer. He built the house and paid for 


it, was its principal and ran all the risk of failure. 





Tradition would assign the opening of the school, as early 
as 1854-55, in the brick school house, several hundred yards 
south of thé turnpike at the angle of the alleys, and about the - | 
same distance south of the first schoal-house owned by Pal- 


myra. 


Tradition also speaks of a transfer of the school to the large 


stone building of Mrs. Bowman. 


The fact remains that Mr. Witmer, who had charge of the 
Academy at Myerstown for a number of -years, organized a 
school of his own at Palmyra, about 1856-7,7in a building which 
he had erected, about that time for that purpose. This he 
occupied, with his select school, for nearly forty years. It was 
a plain, substantial, brick structure, large enough to accom- 
modate the many students who came to it from the surrounding 


country, ranging from sixty to a hundred in number. 


It must be understood, of course, that he required the aid 
of a number of assistants, who followed one after the other. 


The school prospered until its later years when it seemed to 
have lost its vigor with the declining years of its founder, and, 
with the close of his earthly career, came also the end of the 


Institution. 


In the winter of 1838 the Pennsylvania Assembly put into 
practice a bit of the referendum theory, and submitted to the 
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r rejecting the new free school 


people the question of accepting o 
system. When the votes were counted Bethel stood among the 
majority of districts rejecting the system, but it was finally 
forced upon the whole county by the State Legislature, and then 
came the County Superintendent in 1854. 

Soon after the first church edifice was erected, in 1767-8, in 
Stumpstown, our present Fredericksburg, a small log building 
was put up in the southeastern corner of the plot of ground 
sold by John Snavely to the Lutheran Congregation. 


Among the teachers, in the morning of the century, was Peter 
Feehrer, a Moravian. Although teaching in a school-house 
on Lutheran ground he attended religious services three miles 
out of town, to the northwest, walking that distance with his 


wife and children on many a Sunday. 


Another teacher in the first school-house was the Rev. John_ 
Gring, in 1825, who, eager to add to his méagre Salarymasea 
pastor, undertook to teach the village school, from Monday 
morning to Saturday evening, for three months. He taught 


two winters. 


Two other schoolmasters of that far-away time were John 


Mitchell and a Mr. Eby. 


The fire of 1827 destroyed the building and the village 
school. There was no room, nor place, for a school, but, among 
the young men of the town was Jacob Schnatterly, who saw 
an opportunity for himself to add to his income as a mason 
and plasterer. In his life he proved himself to be a man of 


wonderful enterprise and indomitable energy. 


He resolved to find a room and teach school. One mile south 
of the village, on the farm of John Feeser, stood a two-story 
building, the lower part of which was used as a spring house; 
and the upper part as a living room in the summer; in the 

- winteagit was vacant. This he rented and canvassed the village 
for students. His charges for tuition were two cents a day. 


On January 1, 1828, the Feeser Spring House. School was 
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opened and was kept open until the 3lst of March when the 
term ended. In these three months he earned just forty dol- 


lars and forty cents. 


With characteristic energy Mr. Schanatterly went to work, in 
the following spring, to -uild a school-house of his own, and, 
before winter, it was furnished and ready for occupancy. It is 
still standing near the northeast corner of Market and Mechan- 
ics streets. Here he taught for thirteen consecutive winters, 
realizing altogether nearly one thousand dollars. He died in 
December, 1876. 


The third building, erected exclusively for school purposes, 
was located on Centre street, about a square of HR of Market 
street. It was a wooden structure, with two windows on each 
of its four sides, and a door in. the middle of that to the west. 
It was eventually removed to the Lebanon and Pine Grove road, 
two squares south of the St. John’s Church, where it was used 


as a dwelling house. 


Late in the thirties an Enelihwoeaking individual drifted into 
Stumpstown and taught school for one season in Schnatterly’s 
building. He rceived the sobriquet of “Yankee Robinson”. 
His full name was Lucius Robinson and, nearly forty years 
later, he succeeded Samuel J. Tilden as Gavernor of the State of 


New York. 
After him came Miss Mary Vanderslice, who- taught in the 


same building, working somewhat along kindergarten lines. 


David Feehrer was one of the first teachers under the com- 
mon school system. He was followed by others of whom our 


space will not permit us to write. 


Almost a score of years elapsed after the passage of the free 
schol law in 1834 before the townships of the county began erect- 
ing district school houses. In Bethel they were made of brick, 
with the exception of one in the Monroe Valley whose native 
granite from the mountain was used. Two brick structures 
were put up at and near Mount Zion, costing $300 each, which 
served their purpose for nearly forty years. 
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were kept open four months in the year, one in the “lean-to” of 
David Feehrer’s cabinet shop; one in Philip Kreb’s weaver shop 
on Mechanic street, and a third, on South Centre street, known 


as the Grove school house on the mill road. 


Some of the citizens favored graded schools and a single 
building; others, more conservative, were loth to depart from 
established customs. It was a bitter fight but the single build- 
ing party gained the victory, and, in the summer of 1852, the 
“Big School House” was erected opposite the southern part of 
St. John’s grave-yard. This building was the pride of the town 


It was surmounted by a cupola containing a bell, and had, 
in its zastern gable, a large ornamental circular window which 
was an object of admiration to many. Its interior arrangements 
were of modern character and well adapted to its intended use. 


t 
In 1894, after serving its purpose for forty-two years, the 
building was demolished, and a new one erected on the corner 
of Pine Grove and Walnut streets. 


It has been my endéavor to collate some facts bearing upon 
the early history of our county to show what toil and lator was 
required before the little seed of education, planted in 1790, 


could become even a living plant. 


It is now a sturdy tree, with its wide spreading branches cov- 
ering our great Republic, and is justly the admiration of all 
beholders.” Let us’ hope that, in its effort to cover too much of 
a varied character, it may not prove to be but:an outside veneer. 
ing of show, at the expense ofa solid foundation, upon which 
its scholars may build more largely by their own efforts rather 
than to receive a smattering of many subjects to be soon for- 


gotten. 
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